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REDUCE  THE  DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS. 

[7b  be  annexed  to  report  219.^ 

March  31,  1832. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  presented  the 

following,  as  the 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

minority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  which  committee 
was  referred  so  much  of  the  President's  message  as  relates  to  ^^reliev¬ 
ing  the  people  from  the  burthens  of  unnecessary  taxation^^  after  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  not  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  presented  on  the  Sth  of  February,  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to 
submit  their  views  in  a  separate  report: 

In  determining  the  preliminary  question,  what  should  be  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Government  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,’^ 
the  majority  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  eleven  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  disbursements;  that,  of  this 
sum,  two  millions  should  be  derived  from  the  public  lands  and  the  stocks 
held  by  the  Government,  leaving  “only  nine  millions  of  dollars  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  duties  on  imports.^^  ^’he  munority  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and 
will  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  brought  them  to  a  different  re¬ 
sult.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report,  estimates  the 
disbursements  of  the  current  year  at  >^13,365,202  16,  and  for  future  years, 
he  takes  the  sum  of  ^13,500,000  as  the  maximum  “for  the  expenditures  of 
the  Government  as  at  present  authorized, independent  of  the  charge  of  the 
public  debt.  If,  however,  they  should  be  enlarged,  in  the  modes  suggest¬ 
ed  by  him,  and  a  moderate  sum  be  allowed  “for  such  objects  of  general 
improvement  as  shall  be  of  acknowledged  national  character,  within  the 
limits,  as  admitted  by  the  Executive,  of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  sub¬ 
jects/’  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  required.  The  petition  of  the  “Free  Trade  Convention,”  now  before 
I  Congress,  representing  the  sentiments  of  those  who  could  have  no  possible 
motive  for  fixing  upon  too  high  an  estimate,  does  not  take  as  the  basis  of  its 
I  calculations,  a  lower  amount  than  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  as  adequate 
I  “  to  meet,  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  all  the  exigencies  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  according:  to  the  present  scale  of  exoenditure;”  and  to  raise  this 
^sum  nett  for  the  Treasury,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  the  gross  sum  of 
^13,600, 000,  including  the  expenses  of  collection.  Perhaps  no  safer  way 
I  of  estimating  the  amount  that  will  be  required  can  be  adopted,  than  by  tak- 
!  ing  the  actual  average  expenditures  of  several  of  the  latest  successive  years 
'  for  objects  similar  to  those  which  will  have  to  be  provided  for  hereafter,  in- 
I  dependent  of  the  dent,  and  allowing  for  a  reasorja’.^ie  and  moderate  increase 
I  as  our  population  increases.  The  disbursements  of  the  last  three  years,  tak- 
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ine  out  the  payments  on  account  of  the  debt,  and  those  made  to  individual 
clfi  lots  under  the  first  article  of  the  Ghent  trea  y,  will  average  not  ar 
from  thirteen  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  1  hus, 
making  the  deductions  referred  to,  the  expenditures  were,  m 
1829  ■“  “  ^12,678,164 

183o!  -  “  13,229,533 

183i’  -  -  13,918,708 


3)39,826,405 


Average, 


13,275,468 


Allowine,  then,  for  a  smaller  increase  than  the  experience  of  the  few  years 
oast  would  indicate,  we  should  not  take  a  lower  estimate  than  about  thirteen 
Sions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  future  years,  and  even  that  would  be 
Cs  bv  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  than  was  actually  expended  during 
the  last  year.  The  impossibility,  by  any  calculation,  of  making  the  revenue 
IxacUv  Lnform  to  the  Lpenses,  many  of  which  always  must  be  contingent, 
^nrlhe  fluctuations  that  L  unexpected  turn  in  foreign  trade  migh  ,  at  any 
time  nroduce,  adverse  to  the  custom-house  receipts,  warn  us  not  to  hx  the 
esUmarof  our  probable  wants  at  too  low  a  point.  Even  if  we  should  at 
happen  troverrate  the  sum  required,  it  will  be  easier  to  remedy  such 
an  incMvenience  when  it  is  felt,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  those  articles 

oil  accouo  the^Iessons  of  experience,  should  the  anticipation  be  indulg- 

Id"  ““thT  h:?rdinaTex^^^^^^^^^^  this  Government  will  be  decreasing 

lutionarj  sery  equally  meritorious,  to  whom  we  are  undei 

dar  oblieSns  for  services^ just  as  sacred,  who  ought  long  since  to 
similar  obligations  lor  serv 

have  been  P  .  ’  .  .  Upr.gved  be  cordially  approved  by  an  immense 

passage  of  which  wod  ,PP  ,,  ^ f  differen- 

majority  oi  th.^  P  F  for  certain  works  of  internal  ini' 

expend"  tures  for  clejmg  ^^tentTsTm^eoatri^shoL 

enlap  hereafter^ 

^®Art?nf  then  ooThe  prermption  that  our  ordinary  expenses  hereafter  wi 
Acting,  P  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and,  judg 

^g  She  past  t^e  tendency  will  be  rather  to  exceed  than  to  fall  sho. 
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of  that  sum,  we  should,  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  and  to  guard 
against  a  deficit  in  any  year,  raise  a  revenue  of  at  least  fourteen  millions,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  expenses  of  collection,  and  of  the  incidental  receipts  from 
stocks  held  by  the  United  States.  This  would  be  allowing  iSl3, 500,000  for 
ordinary  expenses,  and  1,000,000  to  meet  unexpected  contingencies, should  the 
stocks  yield  j^500,000.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  of  Si  1,000,000, 
presented  by  the  majority,  is  far  too  low.  It  is  lower,  by  ^2,000,000,  than 
what  is  allowed  by  the  Free  Trade  Convention;  and  the  difference  is  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  that,  when  compared  either  with  the  estimate  just  pre¬ 
sented,  or  with  any  which  has  been  offered  by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  next  question  to  be  determined,  is,  how  shall 
the  amount  required  be  raised?  Duties  on  imports,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  are  the  sources  from  which  the  Treasury  has  been  hitherto  al¬ 
most  exclusively  supplied.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  foresee  what  dis¬ 
position  may  be  made  of  the  lands  after  they  are  relieved  from  contributing 
towards  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  Public  opinion,  in  that  respect, 
now  is,  and  long  has  been,  so  diversified,  and  the  future  action  of  Congress 
upon  the  lands,  so  uncertain,  that  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  prudence  not  to 
rely  too  confidently  on  the  receipts  from  the  public  domain,  but  to  provide 
from  the  customs  sufficient,  with  the  income  from  stocks,  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
bable  wants  of  the  Government,  until  it  shall  have  been  settled  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  the  lands  shall  be  looked  to  for  ordinary  revenue  purposes, 
after  the  debt  shall  have  been  expunged.  Instead  therefore  of  bringing 
down  the  duties  on  imports  so  as  to  yield  a  gross  sum  of  nine  millions  only, 
as  proposed  by  the  majority,  they  should,  in  the  view  of  the  subject  now 
taken,  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  at  least  a  nett  revenue  of  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions  after  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  the  gross  sum  of  fourteen  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  determining  the  rate  of  duties,  the  majority  have  computed  the  value 
of  our  imports,  on  which  the  revenue  should  be  assessed,  at  seventy-two 
millions  of  dollars  for  future  years.  In  getting  that  sum,  however,  it  is 
believed  they  ha\e  confined  themselves  too  much  to  the  commerce  of  a 
single  year,  the  last,  which  was  a  year  of  excessive  importation,  greater 
than  in  any  other  since  1825.  But  we  should  be  unsafe  to  take  that  or  any 
one  year  as  the  basis.  A  more  correct  method  will  be  to  take  the  average  of 
several  successive  years;  indeed,  that  has  been  done  in  the  Free  Trade  pe¬ 
tition,  before  referred  to.  In  that  document,  the  value  of  imports  paying 
duties,  calculated  not  on  one  year,  but  on  a  series  of  years,  is  put  at  fifty-seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  seventy-two,  making  a  difference 
of  not  less  than  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  between  this  estimate  of  the 
Free  Trade  Convention  and  that  of  the  report  presented  by  the  majority. 
It  surely  cannot  be  complained  of  by  the  friends  of  free  trade  if  we  take 
the  estimate  which  their  petition  presents.  Instead  of  seventy-two  millions, 
therefore,  we  should  assume  fifty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  as  the 
average  value  of  goods  that  pay  duties  under  the  existing  laws;  and,  if  we 
are,  on  the  latter  amount,  to  raise  fourteen  millions  nett  for  the  Treasury, 
or  fourteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  in  gross,  including  the  expenses 
of  collection,  duties  equal  to  an  uniform  ad  valorem  levy  of  nearly  26  per 
cent,  would  be  required  for  revenue  purposes  merely,  instead  of  12^,  the 
rate  which  has  been  proposed  in  the  bill  reported.  If  teas,  coffee,  cocoa, 
spices,  medicinal  drugs,  fruits,  and  some  other  articles  that  do  not  interfere 
injuriously  with  our  products,  should  be  added  to  the  free  list,  a  nett 
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revenue  of  fourteen  millions  would  require  a  levy  equal  to  an  average  ad 
valorem  duty  of  about  30  per  cent.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  Con¬ 
gress  would,  in  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  so  completely  abandon  the 
past  and  earliest  policy  of  the  Government  as  to  bring  all  the  dutiable  im¬ 
ports  to  one  ad  valorem  level.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
the  mechanic  trades,  our  mines,  and  our  fisheries,  should  be,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be,  regarded  in  fixing  the  rate  of  duties  on  such  imports  as  may 
bear  injuriously  on  those  interests  respectively.  It  will  doubtless  be  thought 
expedient  to  retain  specific  duties  on  some  articles,  as  has  been  done  since 
the  present  Government  was  first  organized,  and  put  ad  valorem  duties, 
varying  in  grades,  on  others.  It  has  been  objected  to  specific  duties,  that 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  an  article  will  increase  the  rate  of  taxation;  and  that 
thus  what  was  reasonable  when  first  imposed,  becomes  an  oppressive  tax  as 
the  article  becomes  cheaper.  The  soundness  of  this  objection,  as  applying 
generally,  for  as  such  it  is  used,  may  be  well  tested  by  a  few  familiar  exam¬ 
ples:  cut  nails  were  formerly  from  10  to  12  cents  the  pound;  there  is  a 
specific  duty  on  them  of  5  cents,  and,  under  this  duty,  competition  has 
brought  down  the  price  to  6  cents  the  pound,  which  is  but  little  more  than 
half  what  they  formerly  cost.  According  to  the  objection,  this  duty  may 
have  been  a  reasonable  one  when  first  imposed,  but  is  an  odious  tax  when, 
under  its  protection,  we  can  get  nails  for  nearly  one-half  the  former  prices. 
Supposing  the  duty  to  be  a  “tax’’  in  the  sense  generally  used,  we  ought  to 
get  them  for  one  cent  the  pound  if  the  tax  should  be  taken  off;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  for  us  to  believe  this,  because,  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  and 
when  our  principal  supply  was  from  foreign  workshops,  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  10  and  12  cents  for  what  our  own  workmen  now  turn  out  for  6  cents. 
Lead  formerly  cost  from  6  to  8  cents  the  pound,  the  duty  is  3  cents  specific, 
and  the  present  price  is  far  below  the  former.  Common  window  glass 
formerly  cost  from  10  to  14  dollars  the  boUx;  it  is  subject  to  a  specific  duty 
of  3^  dollars  per  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  now  selling  from  4  to  4i  dollars 
the  box.  Brown  sugar  formerly  cost  14  dollarsthe  hundred  weight;  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  present  price  is  about  7 
or  dollars  the  hundred  weight,  but  about  one  half  the  former  price.  The 
duties  on  certain  kinds  of  iron  are  again  specific;  twelve  years  ago  bar  iron 
sold  at  Pittsburg  for  190  to  200  dollars  the  ton:  under  the  protection  of  a 
specific  duty,  the  price  has  fallen  to  100  dollars  per  ton.  Hoop  iron  was 
250  dollars,  and  is  now  120  dollars.  Sheet  iron  was  sold  for  18  dollars  the 
hundred  weight,  and  is  now  S|-  dollars.  Cotton  bagginghas  also  a  specific  duty; 
the  price  was  formerly  26  cents,  and  is  now  16  cents  the  yard.  The  mini¬ 
mum  duty  on  coarse  cotton  goods  is,  in  effect,  a  specific  duty  of  8|  cents 
the  square  yard;  the  price  was  formerly  20  and  25  cents:  the  like  goods,  or 
rather  goods  of  a  much  better  quality,  are  now  furnished  for  about  8  cents 
the  yard;  so,  that  if  the  protecting  duty  of  8|  cents  is  a  “  tax”  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  we  ought  to  get  the  fabric  for  less  than  nothing  if  the  tax  should  be 
repealed.  But  in  truth  the  people  are  not  taxed  in  these  cases,  unless  it  is 
by  having  their  supplies  furnished  by  American  workmen,  in  many  instances, 
at  one-half  the  price  they  were  formerly  taxed  with  for  similar  articles, 
when  our  market  was  controlled  by  foreigners. 

To  what  extent,  and  on  what  articles,  specific  duties  shall  be  preserved, 
and  what  grades  of  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  maintained  after  the  debt  is 
cancelled,  are  questions  which  more  appropriately  belong  to  another  com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  the  House  have  referred  the  subject  of  the  tariff  in  regard 
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to  the  protection  of  manufactures.  The  province  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  under  the  order  of  the  House,  being  more  especially  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  reductions  might  be  made  in  the  Treasury  receipts,  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  required  after  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and 
to  recommend  the  sources  from  which  it  should  be  derived,  rather  than  to 
propose  the  particular  details  of  a  new  tariff.  If  the  calculations  that  have 
been  presented  are  not  erroneous,  showing,  that  after  adding  the  articles  be¬ 
fore  referred  to  to  the  free  list,  the  aggregate  of  duties  would  be  equal  to 
about  30  per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports,  to  raise  fourteen  millions  of  dollars 
nett  for  the  Treasury  after  the  payment  of  the  debt;  it  is  confidently  believ¬ 
ed  that,  by  adopting  different  grades  of  duties  for  different  kinds  of  imported 
merchandise,  a  scale  may  be  formed  which,  while  it  will  produce  the  amount 
required,  will  sustain  the  important  interests  of  the  country.  Looking,  how’* 
ever,  at  the  subject  as  connected  with  the  revenue  now  necessary,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  we  may  immediately  dispense  entirely  with  the  duties  on  teas, 
coffee,  cocoa,  the  spices,  medicines,  tin-plate,  corks,  quicksilver,  fruits,  dye 
stuffsand  some  other  articles  that  do  notcompeteinjuriously  with  ourproducts. 
The  wine  duties,  to  comply  with  our  treaty  arrangements  with  France,  are  to 
be  reduced  at  the  present  session.  It  may  be  thought  advisable,  also,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  duties  on  silk  goods,  especially  such  as  are  of  general  and  common 
use.  The  expediency  of  first  dispensing  with  duties  on  unprotected  arti¬ 
cles,  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  seems  to  have  been,  till  quite  lately, 
very  generally  conceded.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  me^ 
sage  of  December  S,  1S29,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject 
in  the  following  language:  Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant, 
when  a  sinking  fund  will  no  longer  be  required,  the  duties  on  those  articles 
of  importation  which  cannot  come  in  competition  with  our  own  productions, 
are  the  first  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  modification 
of  the  tariff.  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the  most  prominent;  they  enter 
largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  have  become  articles  of 
necessity  to  all  classes.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  existing  duties  will 
be  felt  as  a  common  benefit,  but,  like  all  other  legislation  connected  with  com¬ 
merce,  to  be  efficacious,  and  not  injurious,  it  should  be  gradual  and  certain.’’ 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  talented  advocates  of  free  trade  then 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  (Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,)  at  the  same  ses¬ 
sion,  after  avewing  his  own  sentiments  to  be  that  the  revenue  should  be  re¬ 
duced  so  as  to  leave  no  surplus,  even  though  it  affected  the  protecting  policy, 
went  on  to  say:  ‘‘  the  report  from  the  Treasury  informs  us  that  duties,  to 
an  amount  exceeding  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  may  be  repealed 
upon  articles  not  at  all  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  or,  in 
so  inconsiderable  a  degree,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice;  and  indeed 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  sir,  that  the  repeal  may  be  extended  to  ten  millions 
without  materially  affecting  any  manufacturing  interest.  7b  I  his  extent  then 
I  have  a  right  to  expect  the  aid  even  of  the  tariff  members  of  this  House.  ” 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive,  just  referred  to,  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  was  effected:  the  former 
w’ere  reduced  about  one-half,  and  the  latter  from  five  cents  to  one  cent  per 
pound;  the  duty  on  cocoa  was  also  reduced  one-half.  The  amount  still  as¬ 
sessed  on  these  articles,  and  the  duties  on  the  other  unprotected  articles 
referred  to,  can  be,  with  perfect  safety,  now  entirely  removed.  It  is  believed 
that  provision  would  have  been  made  for  a  total  repeal  on  the  articles  re¬ 
duced  in  1830,  if  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  the  revenue  was  necessary 
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for  the  payment  of  the  debt;  and  no  portion  of  the  House,  judging  from  the 
votes  taken  at  that  time,  would  have  more  willingly  consented  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  lowest  point  on  those  articles,  if  the  duties  could  then  have  been 
spared,  than  those  who  were  friendly  to  free  trade.  In  all  general  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  revenue  hitherto  proposed,  the  protective  system  has  been  inva¬ 
riably  preserved.  When  the  duties  were  reduced  immediately  after  the  late 
war,  it  was  not  by  bringing  every  thing  to  one  rate  of  assessment,  as  the 
bill  reported  proposes,  but  the  protective  principle  was  upheld  in  all  its 
bearings  almost  by  common  consent. 

The  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  now  recommended  would  probably 
bring  down  the  revenue  to  about  eighteen  millions  annually,  and  should  we 
go  no  farther  at  present,  we  might  with  propriety  rest  here  till  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  national  debt  than  we  now  are;  when,  having  seen 
the  effect  of  these  alterations,  and  the  debt  about  to  be  extinguished,  our  re¬ 
ceipts  might  be  graduated  to  the  disbHrsements  then  required,  without  aban¬ 
doning  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  sustained  American  interests,  and 
given  to  our  own  working-men  the  advantages  of  their  own  market.  As 
connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that,  in  revising 
the  tariff,  if  the  value  of  goods  in  this  country  instead  of  the  foreign  value 
should  be  taken  as  the  rule  in  assessing  the  duties  upon  them;  and  if  some 
salutary  regulations  of  the  auction  system  should  be  adopted  to  suppress  the 
facilities  of  disposing  of  goods  clandestinely  introduced  from  abroad;  essen¬ 
tial  service  would  be  rendered,  not  only  to  the  American  manufacturer,  but  to 
the  American  importer,  while  the  Treasury  would  receive  substantial  benefits. 

An  objection  is  made  to  our  revenue  laws  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  American  manufactures,  because,  it  is  said,  that  the  protective  system 
is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  planting  States;  and  hence  it  is  urged,  that, 
to  equalize  taxation,  the  levy  on  all  dutiable  imports  should  be  at  an  even  rate 
per  cent.  Such  a  system  of  imposts  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  reported,  it  is 
believed,  was  never  adopted  by  any  Government  even  as  a  financial  mea¬ 
sure;  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  to  bear  equally  on  all  importations, 
yet  it  entirely  fails  to  accomplish  what  its  advocates  would  seem  to  have  in 
view;  if  the  charges  of  importation  are  to  be  considered  a  tax  on  foreign 
merchandise.  These  charges  consist  not  only  of  duties  paid  at  the  custom¬ 
houses,  but  freight,  insurance,  storage,  cartage  and  commissions.  But  the 
freight  and  charges  on  heavy,  bulky,  cheap  articles,  are  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  than  on  costly,  light  dry  goods,  occupying  but 
little  space.  A  crate  of  crockery,  or  hogshead  of  molasses,  for  example,  is 
brought  into  the  country  at  much  heavier  expense  than  the  same  value  in¬ 
vested  in  dry  goods.  The  freight  of  the  former  would  bear  a  large  'propor¬ 
tion  to  their  value,  while  that  of  the  latter  would  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  original  cost.  Now,  if  each  paid  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  im¬ 
porter  is  indemnified  for  that,  and  also  for  the  freight  and  charges  of  impor¬ 
tation,  it  is  plain  that  the  purchaser  of  the  crockery  or  molasses  would  pay  a 
much  greater  advance  upon  the  foreign  cost  ol  the  articles  than  he  who  pur¬ 
chases  the  light  articles  of  dry  goods,  and,  consequently,  would  bear  an  un¬ 
equal  portion  of  the  burthens  of  trade;  and,  if  so,  the  principle  of  equality 
in  the  distribution  of  burthens,  which  those  who  advocate  such  a  system  of 
revenue  appear  to  aim  at,  fails.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  all 
cheap,  heavy,  and  bulky  articles,  the  expense  of  transporting  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  large  portion  of  their  value.  But,  as  a  system  of  protection,  its  injus¬ 
tice  is  much  more  striking  and  injurious;  25  per  cent.,  or  even  less,  added 
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to  the  freight  of  some  articles,  might  afford  ample  protection,  as  the  two 
united  might  amount  to  50,  or  even  100  per  cent.,  while  25  per  cent,  on 
cottons  or  woollens,  added  to  their  freight,  might  not  amount  to  over  30  per 
cent.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  state  sums  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  illustrate  the  inequality  of  the  principle. 

But  the  protective  system  should  be  abandoned,  because  it  is  said  “the 
capital  of  the  southern  States,  too,  is  already  invested  in  a  description  of 
property  which  is  adapted  only  to  the  making  of  those  productions,  which 
it  is  the  tendency  and  design  of  the  restrictive  system  to  exclude  from  their 
natural  market;’’  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  to  suppose 
that  the  people  of  an  immense  extent  of  country,  embracing  eight  sovereign 
States,  can  transfer  a  thousand  millions  of  capital  from  agriculture  to  manu¬ 
factures,  with  the  same  facility  that  a  hatter  or  a  shoemaker  can  avoid  a  tax 
upon  hats  or  shoes  by  taking  up  some  other  trade.”  It  is  far  from  the  views 
of  the  minority  to  contend  for  any  such  transfer  of  capital  as  is  here  described; 
nor  does  the  protective  system  tend,  or  is  it  designed,  to  exclude  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  south  from  their  natural  market,  whether  that  market  be 
three  thousand  miles  oflf,  or  at  our  own  doors.  All  that  is  asked  for,  is,  that 
neither  the  “  hatter  or  shoemaker,”  nor  any  other  of  our  manufacturers, 
should  be  compelled  to  “  take  up  some  other  trade,”  to  make  way  for  foreign 
fabrics,  any  more  than  that  the  planter  should  be  driven  from  his  pursuits, 
but  that  they  should  all  thrive  together,  each  in  his  own  vocation.  If  the 
products  of eight  sovereign  States”  are  now  favored  in  the  markets  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  should  be  remember  that  the  products  of  sixteen  other  ‘‘sovereign 
States”  are  all  but  excluded.  It  is  not,  however,  to  injure  the  former,  but 
to  benefit  the  whole,  that  the  American  system  is  designed.  It  is  an  error, 
too,  to  suppose  that  the  staples  of  the  southern  States  have,  by  our  laws,  been 
excluded  from  the  foreign  market,  as  an  examination  of  our  export  tables  will 
abundantly  show.  In  1S16,  our  whole  export  of  cotton  was  81,747,000 
pounds,  and,  in  1830,  under  the  policy  complained  of  as  exclusive,  we  ex¬ 
ported  298,459,102  pounds.  Besides  thi.s,  the  establishments  of  our  own 
country  have,  during  the  last  year,  worked  up  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  quantity  exported  fifteen  years  ago.  As  has  been  just  observed,  w’e 
exported,  in  1816,  about  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds,  and,  during  the  last 
year,  it  is  computed  that  the  American  manufactories  have  used  about  seven¬ 
ty-seven  millions  of  pounds,  (77,757,316,)  which  is  believed  to  be  consi¬ 
derably  more  than  is  now  exported  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  yet 
South  Carolina  complains  that  the  prosperity  of  these  establishments,  now  re¬ 
quiring  more  than  her  whole  export  annually,  has  injured  the  interest  of  her 
cotton  growers.  Our  principal  export  of  cotton  is  to  Great  Britain:  she 
finds  it  for  her  interest  to  take  it  from  us  at  present;  but  she  imposes  a  duty 
of  about  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  rice,  and  a  much  heavier  duty  than  that 
even  on  tobacco,  the  other  products  of  the  southern  country,  and  nearly  ex¬ 
cludes  the  great  staples  of  the  farming  States  from  her  market,  except  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  scarcity,  or  expected  famine.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  this  policy 
will  last.  She  may,  at  some  future  period,  reverse  it;  she  may  exclude  the 
article  which  she  now  receives,  and,  by  relaxing  her  cumbrous  corn  laws, 
admit  what  she  now  refuses.  Her  future  course  will  take  its  direction  from 
her  interests,  not  ours.  Shall  we,  then,  all  become  planters  of  cotton,  be¬ 
cause  that  valuable  staple  is  now  the  favored  article  in  the  British  market, 
and  trust  to  becoming  grain-growers  hereafter  whenever  Europe  may  be 
pleased  to  feed  her  workmen  on  our  flour?  Shall  the  pursuits  of  thirteen 
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millions  of  people  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  inviting  us  to  till  the 
soil  of  one  section  of  our  country  when  the  workshops  of  Europe  will  take 
its  productions,  and  sending  us  back  to  work  other  regions  when  other  pro¬ 
ducts  are  permitted  to  enter  the  markets,  from  which  they  are  now  shut  out? 
Or  shall  we  not  rather  encourage  a  market  of  our  own  that  will  be  always 
open  to  the  agricultural  surpluses  which  Europe  cannot,  or  will  not,  receive? 

We  are  told  “  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  demand  for  our  cotton  in 
Europe,  if  we  will  freely  take  manufactures  in  exchange  for  it/’  But  the 
demand  for  raw  cotton,  must  be  always  limited  by  the  amount  of  manufac¬ 
tures  required  to  be  made  of  that  material.  If,  instead  of  supplying  our¬ 
selves  with  cotton  goods  from  the  American  manufactories,  they  should  be 
demolished,  and  we  should  go  to  Europe  for  what  we  now  get  here,  the 
demand  there  for  the  raw  article  could  only  be  increased  to  this  [extent.  If 
the  grower  of  cotton  should  get  an  enlarged  market  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  would  lose  one  here  that  now  absorbs  what  he  would  send  there, 
and  thus,  he  would  gain  nothing  by  the  change.  However  “  freely”  we 
might  be  willing  to  take  foreign  manufactures,  neither  Great  Britain,  nor 
any  other  nation,  could  take  our  raw  cotton  beyond  this  limit.  Even  now, 
Great  Britain  cannot  take  it  to  the  extent  of  our  importations  from  her. 
Notwithstanding  our  denounced  duties,  we  receive  her  goods  more  “  freely” 
than  she  receives  our  products;  the  exchange  is  generally  against  us.  We 
imported  from  her,  from  1821  to  1831,  to  the  amount  ^320,578,087,  and 
she  took  from  us  but  ^273,963,528,  in  the  S'ame  time.  The  establishment  of 
cotton  mills  in  our  country,  has  unquestionably  increased  the  demand  for  the 
raw  article  raised  here.  Goods  have  become  cheaper,  the  price  is  but  about 
one-third  what  we  paid  formerly  when  the  fabric  was  “  freely”  imported, 
and  the  consumer  consequently  buys  more,  because  he  can  afford  more 
with  the  same  money.  Besides,  our  importations  formerly  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  not  of  cloth,  made  of  materials  of  ouij  own  growth  sent  abroad  to  be 
manufactured,  but  of  cotton  raised  in  India.  This  India  cotton  has  been 
now  excluded,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  that  which  is  raised  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  planter,  and  woven  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  period  of  our  greatest  distress  as  a  nation,  in  times  of  peace,  was 
when  foreign  manufactures,  and  foreign  labor  were  ‘^freely”  admitted  to 
the  exclusion  of  American  manufactures  and  American  labor.  After  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti¬ 
tution,  this  country  had  an  unlimited  “  free  trade,”  if  that  can  be  free  which 
is  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  foreign  nations.  The  free  admission  of 
foreign  goods,  while  most  of  our  products  were  shut  out  from  the  markets 
abroad,  made  us  the  helpless  debtors  of  other  nations,  and  had  driven  many 
of  our  artizans  from  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  The  free  entry  of 
British  ships,  too,  had  excluded  ours  to  a  great  extent  from  foreign  trade; 
and  had  taken  from  us  a  large  portion  of  the  coasting  business  of  our  own 
sea  board.  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  first  Congress  by  the  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  of  Baltimore,  it  was  said,  and  truly  said,  that  “every 
member  must  have  observed  and  lamented  the  present  melancholy  state  of 
his  country;  the  number  of  her  poor  increasing  for  want  of  employment; 
foreign  debts  accumulating;  houses  and  lands  depreciating  in  value;  trade 
and  manufactures  languishing  and  expiring;”  and  this,  they  said,  was  but  “  a 
faint  sketch  of  the  gloomy  picture”  which  this  country  then  presented. 
The  calls  on  Congress  for  protection,  were  numerous,  and  came  from  every 
part  of  the  confederacy.  The  Baltimore  petition  went  on  to  say,  that  “  the 
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happy  period  having  now  arrived  when  the  United  States  are  placed  in  a 
new  situation;  when  the  adoption  of  the  General  Government  gives  one  so¬ 
vereign  legislature  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  laying  duties  upon  im¬ 
ports;  your  petitioners  rejoice  at  the  prospect  this  affords  them,  and  America, 
freed  from  the  commercial  shackles  which  have  so  long  bound  her,  will  see 
and  pursue  her  true  interests,  becoming  independent  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name.  And  they  confidently  hope,  that  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  American  manufactures  will  claim  the  earliest  attention  of  the  Supreme  Le¬ 
gislature  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  an  universally  admitted  truth,  that  the  United 
States  contain  within  their  limits  resources  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  become  a  great  manufacturing  country,  and  only  want  the  patronage  and 
support  of  a  wise,  energetic  government.’^ 

The  citizens  of  New  York  petitioned  about  the  same  time,  and  held  the 
following  language:  Your  petitioners  conceive  that  their  countrymen  have 
been  deluded  by  an  appearance  of  plenty;  by  the  profusion  of  foreign  arti¬ 
cles  which  has  deluged  the  country;  and  thus  have  mistaken  excessive  im¬ 
portations  for  a  flourishing  trade.  To  this  deception,  they  impute  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  that  immoderate  prepossession  in  favor  of  foreign  commodities, 
which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  distresses,  and  the  subjects  of 
their  complaint.  Warned  by  their  fruitless  exertions,  your  petitioners  have 
long  looked  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
which  would  have  power  to  check  the  growing  evil,  and  extend  a  protept- 
ing  hand  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  arts.  Such  a  government  is 
now  established.  On  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  just  now  com¬ 
mencing  its  operations,  your  petitioners  discovered  in  its  principles  the 
remedy  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  desired.  They  embraced 
it  with  ardor,  and  have  supported  it  with  persevering  attachment.  They 
view,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the  prospects  now  opening  and  adorning 
this  auspicious  period.  To  your  honorable  body  the  mechanics  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  New  York  look  with  confidence,  convinced  that,  as  the  united 
voice  of  America  has  furnished  you  with  the  means,  so  your  knowledge  of 
the  common  wants  has  given  you  the  spirit  to  unbind  our  fetters,  and  rescue 
our  country  from  disgrace  and  ruin.” 

The  citizens  of  Boston  also  petitioned,  that  “heavy  duties  may  be  laid 
on  such  articles  as  are  manufactured  by  our  own  citizens;  humbly  conceiving 
that  the  impost  is  not  solely  considered  by  Congress  as  an  object  of  revenue, 
but,  in  its  operation,  intended  to  exclude  such  importations,  and  ultimately 
establish  these  several  branches  of  manufactures  among  ourselves.” 

The  shipwrights  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  also  spread  their  grievan¬ 
ces  before  Congress,  and  asked  its  interference  in  their  behalf:  and  certainly 
the  principle  of  protection  is  the  same,  whether  extended  to  the  shipyard 
or  the  workshop.  They  informed  Congress  of  “the  distress  they  were  in 
from  the  decline  of  that  branch  of  the  business,  and  the  present  situation  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States;  and  prayed  that  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  National  Legislature  may  be  directed  to  such  measures,  in  a  general 
regulation  of  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper  navigation  act,  as  will 
relieve  the  particular  distresses  of  the  petitioners,  in  common  with  those  of 
their  fellow-shipwrights  throughout  the  Union.”  Our  acts  relating  to  the 
navigating  interests  were  soon  after  passed,  giving  decided  advantages  to 
American  built  ships,  and  excluding  foreigners  from  the  coasting  trade.  It 
was,  also,  with  these  memorials  before  the  first  Congress,  that  that  body, 
containing  many  of  the  framers  of  the^constitution,  passed  the  memorable 
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act  so  often  quoted,  the  preamble  to  which  declares  it  to  be  For  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Government,  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  and  ’protection  of  manufactures.^^ 

Thus  the  protective  system,  under  our  Government,  originated — a  system 
which  is,  at  the  present  day,  denounced  as  partial,  oppressive,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional.  It  is  principally  objected  lo  by  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  ground  of  its  unequal  bearing  on  different  secti<»ns  of  the 
country;  and  if  their  reasoning,  in  this  respect,  is  sound,  any  scale  of  duties 
on  imports  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection,  even  if  imposed  for 
revenue  purposes  merely.  > 

The  old  doctrine  is  denied,  that  the  consumers  of  imported  merchandise 
pay  the  duties  levied  on  the  articles  which  they  use;  and  it  is  now  asserted 
that  the  burthen  of  the  impost  falls  on  the  producers  of  our  exports  from 
the  southern  States.  In  treating  of  duties  imposed  by  our  revenue  laws, 
the  report  of  the  majority  avers,  that  ‘‘  whether  the  duty  be  laid  on  exports 
or  imports,  it  is  equally  laid  on  the  production  of  the  planter.’^  And,  again, 
it  is  said  ‘‘that  a  duly  upon  our  imports  is  equivalent  to  the  same  amount 
of  duty  upon  the  export  which  has  been  exchanged  for  it,  is  but  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  proposition  to  all  who  correctly  comprehend  its  import.  The  planter 
is  as  injuriously  affected  by  the  one  duty  as  he  would  be  by  the  other,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  his  own  consumption.^^ 

The  majority  consider  the  average  of  our  duties  as  forty  per  cent,  and 
then  argue  that  the  collection  of  this  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  merchandise  is 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  planter  should  be  taxed  forty  per  cent,  on  the  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  and  tobacco  which  he  annually  raises.  They  urge  that  this  truth 
is  so  clear  as  to  be  self-evident,  and  could  not  be  rendered  plainer  if  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  instead  of  collecting  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  should  take 
to  its  own  use  forty  bales  of  cotton  out  of  every  hundred  that  is  produced. 
This  result  is  far  from  being  manifest  to  the  minority,  nor  can  they,  with 
all  the  lights  that  they  have  been  able  to  bring  upon  this  point,  comprehend 
how  the  payment  of  a  duty  on  silks,  woollens,  iron,  linnen,  tea,  coffee,  and 
other  articles,  at  the  custorh-bouse,  causes  a  loss  to  the  planter  on  his  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  amount  of  those  duties.  There  would  be  some  plausibility 
in  the  argument  if  the  supposed  loss  was  limited  to  the  duties  on  such  im¬ 
ported  articles  as  the  planters  consume.  But  the  theory  put  forth,  expressly 
disclaims  any  such  limitation;  the  loss  to  the  planter  is  said  to  be  the  same 
“  without  any  reference  to  his  own  consumption.’^  That  no  injustice  may 
be  done  to  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  to  illustrate  them  more  fully, 
take  the  following  extract  from  the  report: 

“  Let  it  be  supposed  that  two  planters  should  each  send  a  hundred  bales 
of  cotton  to  Europe,  exchange  them  for  manufactures,  and  bring  these  into 
the  United  States,  exclusively  for  salcy  and  that  one  of  them  should  pay  an 
export  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  his  cotton  as  it  went  out, 
and  the  other,  an  import  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  ma¬ 
nufactures  as  they  came  in.  It  is  pefectly  obvious,  that  each  of  them  would 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  manufactures  for  his  cotton  in  Europe,  the  same 
price  for  these  manufactures  in  the  United  States;  and,  at  the  maturity  of 
their  bonds  at  the  custom-house,  each  of  them  would  have  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  duty  to  the  Government.  Each  would,  therefore,  realize  the 
very  same  price  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  consequently  the  one 
who  paid  the  duty  upon  his  export  would  sustain  no  heavier  burden  than 
the  other.  What  is  true  of  the  comparative  effect  of  import  and  export 
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Julies  upon  the  producers  of  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  is  equally  true  to 
:he  eflfect  of  these  duties  on  the  producers  of  one  million  of  bales.^'' 

If  these  quotations,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  report, 
ire  rightly  understood,  it  is  here  asserted  that  the  planter  loses  on  his  pro- 
Jucts  an  amount  equal  to  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom-houses  on  im¬ 
ports,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  or  by  whom  his  produce  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  nor  whether  it  is  sold  for  goods  or  money  in  a  foreign  market  or 
our  own,  still  he  is  subjected  to  the  same  loss  as  certainly  and  as  undeniably 
as  if  the  Government  took  from  him  forty  bales  of  cotton  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  that  he  raises;  that,  in  short,  ‘‘  whether  the  duty  be  paid  on  the  ex¬ 
port  or  the  import,  it  is  equally  laid,  in  both  cases,  on  the  production  of  the 
planter.^’  Let  us  now  see  how  this  new  doctrine,  as  the  minority  believe 
it  to  be,  bears  the  test  of  examination;  and,  unless  they  are  greatly  deceived, 
it  will  turn  out  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  deep  error.  Nothing  is 
gained  to  the  question  by  supposing  business  to  be  as  we  know  it  is  not;  a 
safer  way  will  be  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  trust  to  the  conclusions  which  fol¬ 
low.  The  results  of  such  an  examination  will  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  the  report.  The  planters  of  the  south  are  not  exporters,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  the  cases  stated  in  the  report,  but,  like  tbe  farmers  of 
the  north,  they  sell  their  cotton  and  other  products  in  the  American  market, 
obtaining  in  return  the  current  price.  Nor  are  they  importers,  but,  like 
other  agriculturists,  they  buy  their  merchandise  of  merchants.  Nor  should 
it  be  supposed  that  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods  are  forty  per  cent,  of 
their  value,  although  the  aggregate  received  at  the  custom-houses  may  bear 
that  proportion  to  the  value  of  imports  paying  duties,  yet  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  duties  on  goods  of  different  kinds  are  unequal,  rang¬ 
ing  from  very  low  to  very  high,  from  \2h  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
even  much  higher  than  that.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  money  and 
many  articles  of  merchandise  pay  no  duties.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  gained 
by  supposing  that  the  produce  of  the  planter,  when  exported,  is  exchanged 
for  foreign  merchandise.  This  may  happen  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  not 
the  usual  course  of  trade.  Cotton  is  usually  sold  abroad  for  money,  or  what 
is  equivalent,  bills  or  paper  which  are  convertible  into  money,  and  the  ex¬ 
porter  can  retain  the  money  when  received,  and  bring  it  home  duty  free, 
or  expend  it  for  goods  paying  either  low  or  high  duties,  as  best  suits  his 
interests.  He  has  his  choice,  and  may  avoidj^all  duties  at  the  custom-house 
if  his  interest  is  promoted  by  it.  This  is  the  mode  of  conducting  the  ex¬ 
port  business,  and  the  planter  has  no  more  concern  with  it  than  the  grower 
of  wheat  has  with  the  export  of  flour.  If  such  is  the  actual  course  of  busi¬ 
ness,  how  can  we  believe  that  the  planters  really  pay  the  duties  on  imports, 
or  that  it  makes  no  difference  with  them  whether  these  duties  are  assessed 
on  imports  or  paid  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  southern  products?  Cotton  is 
sold  in  the  foreign  market,  and  the  avails  are  invested  in  goods  to  be  brought 
back,  paying,  on  their  arrival  here,  a  duty  of  121,  20,  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  same  thing  as  if  that  amount  of  tax  should 
be  levied  on  the  crop  of  each  planter  before  it  is  exported.  It  is  also  said, 
that  the  price  of  cotton  is  reduced  because  it  is  destined  to  be  exchanged 
for  dutiable  goods;  now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  duties  on  our  imports 
do  not  thus  affect  the  price  of  the  products  of  our  planters,  the  theory  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  for  it  rests  on  this  assumption. 

If  there  be  no  difference  between  an  import  duty  on  foreign  goods  and  a“tax 
on  our  own  raw  products — if  they  are  the  same  thing — what  would  be  the  first 
and  unanswerable  evidence  of  it?  Cotton  would  bear  as  many  prices  as  there 
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are  grades  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  for  which  it,  or  the  avails  of  it, 
is  exchanged,  and  to  which  duties,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  it  is  subjected.  Thai 
which  is  exchanged  for  some  kinds  of  goods  would  be  burthened  with  a  verj 
heavy  duty;  that  which  is  exchanged  for  other  kinds  of  goods  would  bt 
charged  with  a  light  duty;  while  that  whiph  is  exchanged  for  goods  dut} 
free  or  for  money,  would  be  charged  with  no  duty.  The  article,  therefore 
in  one  man’s  hands,  would  be  subject  to  a  high  tax;  in  the  hands  of  anothei 
to  a  low  one;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  third,  to  no  tax  at  all.  Consequently,  iti 
value  would  depend  wholly  on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  it,  or  the  dut} 
which  might  be  imposed  on  the  articles  to  be  purchased  with  it.  The  theo 
ry,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  They  are  at  war  wilh.each  other. 
There  is  no  such  gradation  of  prices,  and  every  planter  knows  that  the  value 
of  cotton,  instead  of  presenting  such  inequalities  in  different  hands,  is  uni¬ 
form  where  the  quality  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  destination  of  the 
article,  whether  for  the  spindles  of  our  own  country  or  those  of  foreigners, 
and  whatever  disposition  may  be  made  of  the  avails  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  the 
exporter,  whether  he  retains  them  as  money,  or  expends  them  for  goodi 
charged  with  high  or  low  duties,  or  with  no  duties. 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  another  fact,  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  not  affect 
ed  by  the  duties  on  imports.  Cotton  is  exported  from  the  United  States 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Egypt.  These 
exports  meet  in  the  English  market,  where,  if  they  are  of  like  quality,  like 
prices  are  obtained  for  each,  without  reference  to  the  places  of  production  oi 
to  the  respective  revenue  laws  of  the  countries  from  whence  they  come, 
This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Now,  the  cotton  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  comes  from  British  colonies,  and,  upon  the  theor} 
under  consideration,  is  subject  to  no  tax,  not  even  when  exchanged  foi 
goods;  for  the  goods,  when  carried  to  the  colonies,  go  duty  free.  This  cot 
ton,  therefore,  ought  to  be  w’orth  the  free  trade  maximum  price.  The  du 
ties  in  South  America  are  said  to  be  much  lower  on  foreign  goods  importer 
there  than  in  this  country.  South  American  cotton,  therefore,  according  tc 
the  theory,  enters  the  British  market  on  much  more  favorable  terms  thar 
ours.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  this  exemption  of  the  colonial  cotton  from  taxes, 
avails  nothing,  and  the  light  taxes  of  South  America  avails  nothing:  foi 
their  products  and  ours,  if  of  the  same  quality,  bear  the  same  price  in  the 
market.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  obvious  that  the  duties  on  importer 
foreign  goods,  do  not  affect,  injuriously,  the  price  of  cotton  either  in  ourowr 
or  the  foreign  market.  If  these  duties  were  removed  to-day,  the  condition 
of  the  Southern  planter,  as  to  prices,  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  tht 
West  India  or  the  East  India  planter;  and  their  cotton,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  sold  now  for  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  planters  of  this  country,  if  ol 
similar  quality.  If  it  has  been  thus  made  to  appear  that  the  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  do  not  lower  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  market,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  how  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  report, 
namely:  that  the  planter,  though  he  sells  his  crop  in  the  American  market, 
and  takes  his  money  for  it,  loses  forty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his  product: 
If  the  colonial  planter,  who  gets  for  his  cotton  the  same  price  as  the  south¬ 
ern  planter,  should  make  a  similar  complaint,  all  would  admit  that  he  must 
be  mistaken,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  his  complaint  was  groundless.  Such  facts 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  direct  tax  on  raw  produce  and  an  impost  duty  on  foreign 

is  another  argument  in  the  report  intended  to  prove  that  the  ex¬ 
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orts  of  the  planting  States  stand  on  a  less  favorable  footing  than  other  ex- 
orts,  which  deserves  notice.  Differing  entirely  in  opinion  from  the  ma- 
)rity  in  this  matter,  and  believing  that  our  commercial  regulations  bear 
/ith  as  little  severity  upon  the  planting  States  as  upon  any  portion  of  the 
Jnion,  the  reasons  for  that  belief  shall  now  be  stated.  The  southern  sta¬ 
les,  like  all  other  exports,  go  out  of  the  country  free  of  duty,  to  any  part  of 
ae  world  the  holder  selects.  Greater  privileges  than  this  cannot  be  desir- 
d  by  any  one,  unless  he  seeks  for  a  bounty.  The  majority  have  made  two 
upposed  cases  of  the  export  of  cotton,  by  planters,  to  prove  that  they  loose 
•n  it  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  goods  taken  in  exchange;  but  if  the  rea- 
oning  of  the  report  in  that  respect  is  sound,  the  same  loss  is  incident  to  all  trade 
n  exports.  If  an  importer,  instead  of  shipping  cotton,  should  ship  dollars,  and 
lurchase  dutiable  goods  chargeable  with  forty  per  cent,  of  their  value  at  the 
ustom-house,  he  would  obviously  lose  just  as  large  a  portion  of  his  export  as  * 
f  he  made  it  in  cotton.  If  he  were  to  export  flour,  lumber,  salted  provisions, 

)r  any  other  articles  of  trade,  and  purchase,  with  the  avails,  dutiable  goods  of 
iny  kind,  it  would  manifestly  lead  to  the  same  result.  There  is,  therefore, 
10  difference  between  the  export  of  southern  staples  and  money,  or  any 
)ther  article  of  merchandise.  This  being  so,  let  us  see  to  what  result  the 
jxport  trade  would  bring  us,  if  the  producer  of  the  article  shipped  is  taxed 
tvith  the  duty  as  the  theory  of  the  report  maintains.  Suppose  a  ship  owner 
should  send  his  vessel  to  Canton,  with  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
board,  and  she  returns  with  this  sum  vested  in  teas,  which  we  will  suppose 
pay  a  duty  equal  to  40  per  cent,  the  shipper  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
^>40, 000  at  the  custom  house;  and,  according  to  the  theory,  lose  that  sum,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  taken  from  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forty  per  cent,  from 
the  planter.  Suppose,  again,  that  lumber  should  be  shipped  to  the  West  In- 
rdies,  and  be  sold  for  rum,  which  pays  a  duty  equal  to  about  150  per  cent, 
on  its  cost,  the  exporter,  on  the  same  principles,  would  not  only  lose  the 
whole  of  his  lumber,  but  fall  in  debt  half  its  value  besides,  at  the  custom¬ 
house.  Suppose  again,  that  a  ship  owner  should  send  out  two  vessels  laden 
with  flour,  and  should,  with  the  sales  of  one  cargo,  freight  the  vessel  back 
with  cheap  brown  sugar,  the  duty  on  which  has  been  called  equal  to  100 
per  cent. ;  and  should  let  the  other  return  with  money  for  her  cargo,  or  with 
merchandise  that  can  be  irt^ported  duty  free,  as  dye  woods,  or  hides  and 
skins;  one  vessel  freighted  with  sugar  would  sink  her  whole  capital, 
while  the  other,  according  to  the  theory,  ought  to  return  freighted  with 
riches;  having  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade.  These  are  not  ex¬ 
treme,  but  ordinary  cases  of  business.  If  the  trade  in  dutiable  articles  pro¬ 
duced  such  disastrous  results,  who  would  engage  in  it.'^  If  there  is  such  a 
difference  between  the  trade  in  free  goods  and  those  not  free,  who  would  not 
seek  money  or  free  goods  for  his  imports,  as  these  wmuld  escape  taxation 
ei^irely?  But  we  do  import,  nevertheless,  57^  millions  of  dutiable  goods; 
and  those  who  import  them  generally  thrive  as  well  as  those  who  import 
free  goods.  Indeed  the  exporter  frequently  considers  it  an  evil  to  bring 
home  money,  for  he  prefers  investing  it  in  goods  that  he  may  have  a  pro¬ 
fit  both  ways  on  his  adventures.  From  these  facts,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
necessarily,  that  the  producer  of  agricultural  products  cannot  pa}’^  the  duty 
on  imports,  but  they  are  paid  by  the  importer,  for  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  he  is  fully  indemnified  by  the  sale  of  his  cargoes. 

Such  being  the  actual  practical  operation  of  foreign  trade,  the  two  sup¬ 
posed  cases  of  cotton  exported  by  the  two  planters  to  purchase  foreign  goods 
for  sale,  which  have  been  already  quoted  at  large,  shall  be  again  adverted 
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to;  for  the  error  of  the  argument,  in  support  of  the  theory,  seems  to  ret 
principally  on  the  inferences  drawn  from  those  supposed  cases.  The  state 
ment  is  that  a  planter  ships,  on  his  own  account,  100  bales  of  cotton,  an 
invests  the  proceeds  in  foreign  goods  upon  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  40  pe 
cent,  at  the  custom-house;  that  another  planter  ships  100  bales,  but  pays  4* 
per  cent,  of  their  value  into  the  custom-house  as  an  export  duty  in  place  c 
an  import  duty,  and  also  invests  the  proceeds  in  goods.  It  is  said  that  eac 
of  these  planters  would  have  the  same  quantity  and  value  of  goods  after  th 
voyages  were  completed,  and  that  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  each  woul 
be  a  like  sum. 

The  first  inference,  drawn  from  the  supposed  cases,  is  that  an  export  dut 
(by  which  is  meant,  it  is  presumed,  a  direct  tax  on  cotton  in  the  hands  of  th 
producer)  does  not  differ  from  an  import  duty,  as  it  leads  to  the  same  result 

The  second  inference  is,  that  these  planters  lose  the  amount  of  duties  pai 
by  them,  although  they  import  the  goods  /hr  sale;  and  the  consequenc 
drawn  from  the  whole,  is  that  the  raw  produce  of  all  planters,  when  export 
ed,  pays  the  duties  on  imports,  or  is  taxed  to  that  amount.  These  planters 
in  the  cases  supposed,  are  placed  in  the  exact  condition  of  exporting  mer 
chants  who  import  goods  for  profit.  They  send  out  their  cotton  to  buj 
goods  to  sell  again,  and  if  the  history  of  such  a  transaction  had  been  finishc 
in  the  report,  its  fallacy  would  have  been  apparent.  But  this’history  stops  th 
moment  the  duties  are  paid,  and  then  the  inquiry  is  put,  has  not  the  piante 
paid  away  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  his  property?  Is  it  not  taken  fror 
him?  And,  if  it  had  not  been  taken,  is  it  not  certain  that  he  would  have  bee 
so  much  richer?  In  answer  to  this,  we  may  ask,  whether  the  same  woul 
not  be  true  of  every  importation  if  nothing  happened  after  the  paymer 
of  the  duties?  If  a  merchant  should  import  silk  goods,  charged  with  30  pe 
cent,  duties,  to  the  value  of  1 00,000,  and,  after  paying  his  ^30,000  of  dutiei 
should  keep  the  silks  in  his  warehouse,  or  throw  them  into  the  sea,  h 
would  lose  not  only  the  duties,  but  the  goods  also.  It  is  just  so  with  the  im 
porting  planters;  if  they  destroy  their  goods,  or  keep  them  to  look  at,  thei 
money  will  not  return.  But  this  is  not  the  mode  of  transacting  business 
Goods  imported  for  sale  are  brought  into  the  market,  and  sold  for  a  price  tha 
covers  the  cost  and  all  charges,  including  the  duties:  no  one  would  have  th 
folly  to  attempt  business  in  any  other  way.  The  planters,  if  they  exporte- 
and  imported,  would  indemnify  themselves  for  the  cost,  charges,  and  dutief 
the  same  as  the  merchants  indemnify  themselves.  By  carrying  out  the  his 
tory  of  the  whole  operation,  instead  of  stopping  short  at  the  point  of  payin 
the  duties,  the  inferences  which  are  made  in  the  report  at  that  point  are  re 
futed.  Turning  a  planter  into  a  merchant  works  no  change  in  the  operation 
of  trade  or  in  the  revenue  laws. 

It  may  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  actual  merchant,  or  to  the  plantinj 
merchant,  who  imports  to  sell,  whether  the  duties  on  merchandise  arepu 
on  at  one  end  of  the  voyage  or  the  other,  if  he  gets  his  indemnity  by  th 
sale  of  the  goods.  If,  therefore,  a  case  of  the  planter,  who  exports  his  cot 
ton  to  obtain  goods  to  vend  here,  is  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  provinj 
that  he  would  lose  the  amount  of  duties,  whether  paid  before  or  after  ths 
sale  of  his  cotton,  it  entirely  fails  to  establish  any  such  thing,  and  it  has,  i 
possible,  still  less  tendency  to  show  that  the  planters  who  sell  their  crops  ii 
the  American  market  pay  any  tax  on  their  cotton.  If  a  planter  import 
goods  in  return  for  cotton,  and  sells  them,  the  sales  reimburse  him  for  th< 
duties,  and  he  loses  nothing;  the  same  is  true  of  the  merchant.  If  the  du 
ties  are  paid  by  the  importer,  and  he  is  reimbursed  in  this  manneri  ther 
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an  be  no  foundation  for  saying  that  they  are  a  tax  on  the  planter  or  are  paid 
y  him.  The  value  of  cotton  being  independent  of,  and  unaffected  by,  the 
ulies  on  imports,  since  it  bears  the  same  price  abroad  as  that  of  the  same 
uality  from  the  favored  regions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which,  in  re- 
pect  to  this  article,  enjoy  a  free  trade;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  planters 
f  the  south  realize  that  price,  deducting  the  cost  and  charges  of  ex- 
•ortalion;  the  inference  would  seem  to  follow,  irresistibly,  that  no  indirect 
mrden  rests  on  the  article.  It  also  having  been  made  to  appear,  that,  by  the 
(.ctual  course  of  business,  the  duty  on  imported  goods  is  charged  on  them  in 
he  hands  of  the  importers,  and  they  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the  pur- 

t;hasers,  eventually  the  consumers,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  the  belief  that 
t  is  drawn  exclusively  from  the  planters.  The  producers  of  exports  stand  on 
he  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens.  If  they  consume  foreign 
yoods,  then,  to  the  extent  of  that  consumption,  they  bear  the  burden  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  but  not  beyond. 

There  is  another  topic  touched  upon  in  the  report,  which  requires  notice. 
iWe  are  told  that  the  oppressions  of  the  General  Government  are  not  only 
felt  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  but  that,  when  collected,  it  is 
squandered  in  improvements,  and  other  forms  of  expenditure,  in  favored 
sections  of  the  Union,  that  no  just  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  oppressive 
action  of  the  Federal  Government  upon  the  southern  States,  which  does  not 
add  to  the  inequality  of  its  exactions  the  still  greater  inequality  of  its  dis¬ 
bursements. 

The  minority  have  examined  the  disbursements  of  the  Government  from 
1789  to  1829,  so  far  as  they  could  be  traced  into  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  tind  that  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  this  respect,  has  ever  been  of  the  oppressive  character  towards  the 
southern  States  here  described,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Disbursements  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  debt,  and  for  military  pensions,  surely  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  put  forth  in  the  report;  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  the  mere  returns  of  moneys  before  advanced  by  the  citizens  to 
the  Government,  and  the  latter  are  founded  on  personal  services  rendered  in 
the  hour  of  our  utmost  need.  The  ‘‘  oppressive  action,”  if  there  has  been 
any  in  this  matter,  must  be  looked  for  in  disbursements  for  other  objects  than 
these.  The  other  expenditures,  (excepting  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  and  pensions)  fall  principally  under  the  following  heads:  Execu¬ 
tive,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous — legislative — judicial — commissioners  of 
loans — light-house  establishment — surveysof  thepubliclands — mintestablish- 
ment — marine  hospital  department — internal  improvement — military  depart¬ 
ment,  including  fortifications  and  Indian  affairs — and  navy.  Many  of  these, 
especially  the  military,  the  naval,  and  the  diplomatic,  are  carried  out  as  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  United  States  generally,  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  cannot 
be  followed  into  any  particular  place;  but  there  can  be  traced  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  and  Territories,  excluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  amount 
of  Si  19,455, 187,  during  the  period  named,  on  account  of  these  various  ob¬ 
jects.  Of  this  sum,  the  States  of  Marlyand,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  one-third  of  the  States  and  Territories,  but  containing  less  than  one 
third  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  have  had  expended  within  their  limits 
^>43,567,522.  None  of  the  expenses  of  the  Cumberland  road  are  included 
in  this  latter  sum,  though  portions  of  the  road  are  located  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  considerable  sums  must  have  been  expended  there  in  its  con¬ 
struction  and  repair.  The  legislative  expenses  which  arose  before  the  seat 
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of  Government  w^is  removed  to  Washington,  are  thrown  upon  other  sections 
of  the  Union,  thdx^gh  they  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  deducted  on  the  same 
principle  as  th/^expenditures  within  the  District  of  Columbia  ^have  been  de¬ 
ducted  froovfiie  sohthern  section.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average, 
and  without  pretending  to  perfect  accuracy,  it  is  believed  to  be  substaiAially 
cori'ect,  there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  the  Government  in  its  disburse¬ 
ments,  is  chargeable  with  partiality  or  oppression  towards  the  southern 
States. 

lifpon  the  whole,  then,  the  minority  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  is  interwoven  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
e5^pe>  iment  of  free  trade  was  fully  tested  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the 
adpi  tion  of  the  constitution  in  1789.  We  were  then  without  any  general 
regulations  of  trade;  the  Congress,  under  the  old  confederation,  having  no 
power  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  or  to  adopt  measures  to 
countervail  injurious  regulations.  We  then  submitted — for  we  could  not 
avoid  it — to  such  selfish  regulations  as  were  imposed  on  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  by  the  laws  of  foreigners.  They  did  then,  as  they  strive  to  do  now, 
secure  to  themselves  all  the  advantages  and  profits  of  trade,  cramping  our 
enterprise,  and  neutralizing  our  labor,  so  efiectually,  that  nothing  but  the 
murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  from  one  extremity  of  the  confederacy 
to  the  other.  The  country  was  filled  with  foreign  goods,  while  it  was 
drained  of  its  specie  to  pay  for  them.  The  pressure  of  debt  was  every 
where  felt;  and  the  inability  of  the  people,  by  the  most  laborious  exertions, 
to  save  themselves  from  a  downward  course,  was  everywhere  acknowledged. 
The  courts  of  law  were  filled  with  suits;  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  were 
filled  with  executions;  and  the  earnings  of  a  toilsome,  economical  life, 
vanished  like  the  vapors  of  morning.  The  people  were  filled  with  dis¬ 
may;  and  almost  began  to  think,  if  these  were  the  fruits  of  liberty,  they 
had  achieved  the  revolution  in  vain.  They  were  not,  however,  slow  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  distress.  It  was  what  is  now  denominated  free 
trade — a  trade  regulated  by  the  monopolizing  laws  of  other  countries — which 
turned  the  hard-handed  earnings  of  our  working-men  into  the  pockets  of 
foreigners.  They  saw  that  the  only  remedy  which  could  be  effectual,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  government  of  their  own,  with  power  to  couwtervail 
these  monopolies,  and  give  to  our  labor  its  appropriate  rewards — the  fruits 
of  its  own  earnings.  It  was  this  season  of  calamity  which  gave  birth  to  the 
constitution,  and  established  this  Government;  and  who  can,  without  emo¬ 
tions  of  gratitude — without  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers — contemplate  the  change  which  followed.^  'Ihe  petitions  to 
the  first  Congress,  already  alluded  to,  spoke  a  language  which  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  and  the  first  acts  of  that  patriotic  assembly  applied  the 
remedy  to  the  all-pervading  evil.  It  was  an  act  to  encourage  labor;  an  act 
to  countervail  the  injurious  operations  of  foreign  laws;  an  act  which  reani¬ 
mated  the  dying  system  of  the  body  politic,  infused  into  it  new  life,  new 
vigor,  new  courage;  and  from  that  time  we  may  in  truth  be  called  a  pros¬ 
perous,  happy,  independent  peoole 

Can  this  people  forget  ^he  experience  of  those  times?  Can  they  desire  a 
repetiiion  of  the  mi‘^v;ries  of  that  period?  Can  they  believe  that  foreign 
governments  un^’erstand  our  interests  better  than  we  do  ourselves;  and  will 
make  wiser  ai.cl  better  laws  to  regulate  the  trade  of  this  country,  than  those 
under  which  we  have  so  eminently  prosperea? 


R.  I.  INGERSOLL. 
JNO.  GILMORE. 


